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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Txuovucu the other branches divided that heart, which 
overflowed with the genuine spirit of philanthropy, yet 
from his mother, Clermont’s plan met with no farther oppo- 
sition than a desire that he would not marry one of the 
American girls, who, she heard, were only fit for domestic 
drudges; and you, my dear Clermont, said she, must have 
a companion to participate your joys and alleviate your sor- 
rows. To this he promised obedience; nor even for an in- 
stant thought, how painful that obedience would be, ata 
future period; nor how implicitly his mother, whom he had 
hitherto found almost indifferent to him, would exact the 
performance of that promise. But Mrs. Herbert, though 
apparently a good, was a deep, selfish, designing woman, 
who, if she had all her desires gratified, was totally indiifer- 
ent to the pain that she inflicted on others; nor did she re- 
gard either her husband or children, further than as their 
connexion with herself would contribute either to her con- 
sequence or pleasure: fer of happiness she had no idea; the 
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selfishness of her heart rendered her incapable of tasting 
that purest essence of the soul, and which pnly is to be en- 
joyed by participation. Edward had, during his childhood, 
been her darling; but his mild, unambitious, contented 
spirit, as he advanced towards maturity, so alienated her 
affection from him, that * was by artifice only she could 
conceal her chagrin, She had hoped, that by taking orders 
he would acquire friends that would promote his interest; 
but his spirit was too independent to permit his acquiring 
the javour of the little great, and religion was in his eyes 
too pure an essence to be made subservient to the demon, 
interest. Thus did he, though from the best of motives, 
disappoint the views of a mother whom he would have sa- 
crificed his life to have obliged; though had he known her 
real character, it would have wrung his heart to agony. But 
this she had concealed even from her husband, whom she 
really loved when she married him, but the purity of whose 
character made her first fear and then almost hate. As, how- 
ever, he made her the most affectionate of husbands, she 
had preserved her character and sentiments from his know- 
ledge. Her father, who was a rich farmer, gave her on her 
marriage three hundred pounds; this andabout four hundred 
that her husband possessed, had been expended in the pur- 
chase of a small farm, in the village of which he was curate, 
The produce of this farm and his salary of fifty pounds a 
year, just enabled him to keep the woif from the door; nor 
could any man demand a shilling from him at the end of 
the year. The farm he designed to leave to Edward, on con- 
dition that his mother and sister should be supported from 
it; and as his father-in-law declared that Ani.abella, who 
wascalled for his mother, should havea wiarriage portion, the 
good curate was pericctly easy abou‘ the future provision 
of his family, who, he thought, might make their way 
through the worid as he had done. 
The first shock that he received was the proposal for 
* lermont to leave England, and his first idea was to forbid 
t; but second thoughts, and the reflection that as he had no 
fe rtune to leave him, it was w rong merely to save himself 
the pain of parting with him for a few years, to prevent him 
trom acquiring not only fortune, but fame, experience and 
respect. But, dear father, said the weeping Annabella, only 
think of the danger of the seas, and if he should be ship- 
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wrecked We must trust to Providence, my love, repli- 
ed her tather, who is the just man’s shield in battle, and 
support in the dangers, trials and tribulations of this life. 
Alas! many and bitier they are; though we have no cause 
to complain. No cause, papa? what, when sister Sophia is 
taken from us forever; brother Wiiliam too, perhaps, will 
forsake us, for since he has been in London he seems lost; 
and now they want to send my dearest Clermont among the 
savages in America.—But consider, Annabella, said her 
mother, he will return a great gentleman, and then how hap- 
py we shall be to see him! O, as to that, mamma, he is a 
gentleman now; and as for riches Iam sure I shan’t love him 
one bit better than now, if he is as rich as the lord of the 
manor. Besides, may be, getting rich will spoil him: don’t 
you know the scripture says, it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye ofa needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven? and Iam sure, I would rather be poor 
a hundred years than not to go to heaven when I died. But, 
my dear, said her father, Clermont wants to go: so you 
know that man? s will is free as air; therefore, though in com- 
pliance with his affection and duty to me, Clermont might 
relinquish his design, yet it would be cruei in me to with- 
hold my consent. Besides, if Mr. A. pleases, he must go; 
thereitore you may as weil reconcile your mind to the part- 
ing with your brother for a few years, as, by tormentii.g 
yourself with fears that will never be realized, create mise- 
ry for yourself, and make those who love you wretched 
also; besicles, it is the duty of a christian to conform to ex- 
ist'ng circums‘ances, wiihout murmuring at the decrees of 
Providence. This effec: uaily siicnced the repming of Anna- 
bella; but the parting was a severe one; and for many months 
she was scarcely ever seen to smile, though when the cause 
of her melancholy was inquired to, she repiied, she could 
not account for i:, but that there seemed a presentiment of 
some evil impeding over her, for she couid not banish the 
weight that oppressed her heart. Poh! said her mother, it is 
only fancy; exercise will soon banish these visions of 1ma- 
gination. Annabella smiled a smile of agony. O. 
(Yo be continued. ) 
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Wuo censures with mouesty will } praise with sincerity. 
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HISTORY. 


As Asia exceeds Europe and Africa in extent, it is also 
superior to them in the serenity of its air, the fertility of its 
soil, the deliciousness of its fruits, and the inestimable ad- 
vantages of its natural productions, viz. gems, metals, and 
medicinal roots. Its silk and cotton manufactures exceed 
those of all the rest of the world. | 

As it was in Asia the Creator placed man at his creation, 
it became the nursery of the world: for it was there Nouh 
and his family settled after the flood; and from thence have 
his descendants dispersed themseives through the various 
parts of the globe. It was there the once favoured people 
of God, the Jews, resided for many ages; and where the 
biessed Saviour of mankind first propagated the seeds of 
the christ:an religion, whose divine light is to diffuse itself 
and enlizh.en all the nations of the earth. It was there he 
was born and suffered the ignominious death of the cross, 
to atone for the sins of men, to save from the second death, 
and procure pardon to the sincerely penitent. It was in Asia 
the first edifices were raised and empires founded; while the 
other parts of the earth were inhabited only by wild animals. 
But, its glory had departed; its cities are sunk to ruin; its 
empires fallen into decline; and its inhabitants, scattered and 
depressed, are now but the shadow of what they formerly 
were. They rely, however, upon the promise of the Crea- 
tor, and hope yet to see their national glory restored. 
Christianity, though planted ther: by Christ and his apos- 
tles, suffered almost total annihilation by the conquests of 
the Saracens and Turks, who have been alternately masters 
ofit: and Turkey, Arabia, Persia, part of Tartary, and In- 
dia profess the mahometan faith; while the other parts of 
Tartary, India, China, Japan, and the Asiatic isles, are ge- 
nerally heathens, or idolaters. But within the present cen- 
tury, missionaries have been sent from Europe and Ame- 
rica, who, like their heavenly Master, are endeavouring, at 
the risk of their lives, to propagate the true faith, and to lead 
them by it to peace here and happiness hereafter. 


~——e s+ ae 


Wo welcomes the look of the good is good himself. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


Ase. was the second son of Adam: he was a shepherd; 
and is represented as of an amiable disposition,—miid, gen- 
tle, affectionate, and sincere of heart. These virtues render- 
ed the sacrifices he made to the Creator more acceptable 
than those of Cain, his elder brother, whoxe heart was the 
reverse of Abel’s; and as God looks at the heart and de- 
spises lip service, he received the offerings of Abel, but 
towards Cain he showed no favour. This preference of his 
brother roused his malignant passions; and, in a paroxism 
of anger and jealousy, he slew Abel, who was the first of 
the human race that suffered the pangs of dissolution, and 
for whom the tear of affection flowed with heartfelt anguish. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


(Continued. ) 


THE principal seas and gulfs of Asia are, the Read Sea 
er Arabian Gulf, which separates Arabia from Africa—the 
Gulf of Ormus, which washes the southern coast of Persia 
—-the Persian Gulf, between Arabia and Persia—the bay 
of Bengal, which indents the coast of India—the inland 
seas of Caspian, Aral and Baikal: with various other gulfs, 
bays and inlets inferior to these. 

The Caspian Sea is 630 miles long, and 260 broad. It 
has a strong current, and is subject to violent storms. Its 
waters are brackish. It abounds with fish and sea dogs. 

The chief rivers of Asia are—the Euphrates and Tigris, 
which fall into the Persian gulf—the Indus, the Ganges 
and Burrampooter, which empty into the Indian Ocean, 
There are two others which pass through China; and fall 
into the Eastern Sea; and three more that are lost in the 
Arctic Ocean; but these are too unimportant to us to me- 
rit more than to be mentioned, The Volga falls into the 
Caspian Sea. 

To be continued. 


D+ oe 


Tax shameless flatterer is a shameless knave. 
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MORALITY. 


Ir is therefore evident (from what we have already re- 
marked) that the benevolence of the divine nature is in it- 
sclf a real perfection, independent of our ideas of it, and 
cannot without the highest absurdity, not to say impiety, 
be conceived indifferent. It is also evident, that it must have 
been, upon the whole, better that the universe should be cre- 
ated and a number of beings produced (in order to be par- 
takers of various degrees of happiness) than not; else God, 
who sees all things as they really are, would not have cre- 


ated them, Burgh. 
—+— 
HOME. 
I still had hopes, my tong vexations past, 
Here to retura, and die at Avme at last. Goldemith. 


TE haunts of our youthful recreations and pleasures 
possess charms, to which age but adds endearments; the re- 
membrance of which is pleasant in prosperity, and which 
even adversity cani.ot destroy. 

Inasmuch as for every power or faculty we possess, we 
are indebted to the bent and inclination of our youth; and 
as our minds, like the vines, are pliant and can ‘be warped 
to the will or prejudices of another only when in an imma- 
ture state; so we must naturally suppose, that those things 
with which we were acquainted and enraptured in our in- 
farcy, and which have made so much progress on our af- 
fc :on, and being first impressions, so deeply implanted,— 
w.i: remain when all other feelings are lost, and fondly cling 
to our memory and heart, when all other remembrances and 
afiections are dead. 

Lo philosophise on the subject, we must consider our 
allections, our loves and regards, as so many bustling pas- 
sions, all eagerly striving to gain possession of our heart, to 
attain which they crowd one upon another, and these and 
the whole on our early impressions, which we must know 
serves to’ impress them deeper in a ratio proportionate to 
their strength and weight; but when the frost of age nips 

our affections and loves, they fall off one by one,—’tis then 
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that those our first impressions remain last, and probably 
with us to the last. 

No evidence can be more completely demonstrative of 
this than the knowledge (and ali who have reached maturi- 
ty have felt it) that even amid the most pleasing occupations | 
of age, nay, even when surrounded by the most brilliant 
scenes of manhood—while revelling in the possession of all 
that is gay, fanciful and fashionable— still an involuntary 
sigh will escape us, and the wish that we could once more 
in childhood revisit the scenes of our infancy and pass 
through the same sports, steals upon us and illumines our 
minds with a semblance of pleasure. 

We need not particularise or enumerate the many heroes, 
who having spent their youth in the bustle and the dissipa-« 
tions of a camp, whose last wish is “ to go to their native 
piace and die;’’ or those who, in nature’s last expiring gasp 
and struggie for existence, when they have scarce breath to 
articulate the words of their “ lingering wish,” that they had 
hoped once more to see their dearly beloved HoME. 

Man’s “ latest fondest wish” is, that he may close his life 
among those he knew in infancy; and how grateful it is to 
him, if distant from his relatives, to die in the arms of a 
friend of his youth and breathe his last wish to him! 

‘** And he died, aud was buried among his fathers,”’ says 
the Scripture; which intimates, that in those early days they 
though: that even when dead we could receive pleasure 
from those we knew, or who engaged our affections in in- 
fancy, and that mingling our dust with that of a dear relative 
or friend was a pleasure too great! C. 


—D- 


FEMALE WRITERS. 


Turs age has been prolific in female writers, and many 
of them of the first merit. We will enumerate a few; Miss 
Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Hamilton, and last “ and least in 
our esteem,’? Miss Hannah More. | 

Of Miss Edgeworth it has been said that ‘ few writers 
have supported the cause of truth with more zeal and ef- 
fect; to this we are inclined fully to accede, and may be 
permitted to add, that none have been less influenced by 
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envy, or paid the tribute to merit with more promptitude; 
as an instance of this may be adduced her notes to ** Cottage 
Dialogues,” by Mary Leadbeater. Here Miss Edgeworth 
takes an unknown sister writer by the hand and leads her 
into notice, without which kind attention she, in all proba- 
bility, would have been passed by unnoticed. Miss Edge- 
worth has been claimed as an irishwoman, probably trom 
her well known and masterly ‘¢ Essay on Irish Bulls;” but 
she was born, we believe, in Engiand. Phillips, in the 
*¢ sumeraid Isie,” Say Sy 

E igeworth. a nation’s atid a parent’s pride, 

Virtue’s chaste guardian, Evin’s virgin guide, 


Star of thy sex, round whom on airy wing 
Each grace meanders and the muses sing.” 


Her “ Parent’s Assistant”? and ‘‘ Simple Tales” cannot 
be placed too frequently in the hands of children, while her 
novels, particularly * ‘The Absentee,” will not fail to de- 
light those more advanced in years. | 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, so well known as the author 
of ** The Principles of Education,” ‘* Memoirs of Modern 
Philosophers” and ‘** Cottagers of Glenburnie,” ranks high 
among the literary characters of the age. There isa greater 
depth, a striking at the root, in the writings of Mrs. 
Hamilton, than in most of those which are to be found in 
the hands of our misses. It is her greatest credit that she 
is precisely opposite to Mrs. Ratcliffe. 

Miss Hannah More, several years ago, wrote many inte- 
resting little tracts for the poor, which were published with 
the title of the ‘* Cheap Repository;” and has since favour- 
ed the world with a dull ‘ flat and unprofitable” voluine, 
entitled ‘¢ Piety Promoted.” The work contains truth, but 

there is such a frigidity of style that the reader must rise 
from its perusal tured of the author and displeased with the 
subject. In her younger days the productions of Miss 
More were very superior; but since she has descended 
into the vale of years without a fond husband to cheer her 


desponding spirits, all her writings are tinctured with me- 
lancholy dulness. CRITO. 


The editress is sorry she cannot, in all parts of his re- 
view, coincide with her valued correspondent Crito; so 
highly do all the productions of Miss Hannah More’s 


) 
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pen stand in her estimation, and so much does she ad- 
mire the pure morality that breathes through all the 
writings of that highly gifted lady, that she cannot discern 
the faults which he points out, and has never yet experi- 

enced the fatigue in the perusal of her works of which he 
complains. But the editress supposes Crito to be some 
warm hearted youth, who wishes to discountenance a 
state of celibacy in the female sex, by insinuating that the 
society of a husband would be a source of animation to 
Miss More; thus inferring that woman degenerates into 
insipidity by remaining unmarried. Nay, perhaps he is in 
love, ‘‘and beauty smiles not on his vows, but hears each 
sigh unmoved.” 

The following extract from Miss Hannah More contains 
so much truth, and so plainly shows woman her proper 
place in society, that the editress deems it worth all the effu- 
sions of fancy that will ever be written against her. 


Would you, ye fair, the bright example give, 
Fired with ambition, men like you would live, 
Would choose for merit, and esteem for sense, 
And taste the solid transports these dispense, 

No longer would disdain the virtuous wile, 

Nor the dear blessings of domestic life; 

But, shunning each delusive path of sin, 

All joy without, all sweet content within, 

Would rouse at virtue’s, and at honour’s voice, 

And love from reason, whom they liked from choice; 
Then marriage would with peace go hand in hand, 
And Concord’s temple close to Hymen’s stand. 

How blest, would each to reason’s voice submit, 
Nor man affect control, nor woman wit. 
Harmonious union must forever cease, 

If once conte: tion breaks the bond of peace: 
bhor beginnings—always dread the worst, 
Admit a doubt, and you ’re completely curst. 

Nor vice alone, e’en foibles may destroy 
Domestic peace, and taint the nuptial joy. 
Let woman, then, her real good discern, 
And her true interests of Urania learn; 
Her lowest name, the tyrant of an hour, 
And her best empire, negligence of power: 
By yiclding, she obtains the noblest sway, 
And reigns securely when she scems v’ obey. 
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Account of the extraordinary death of a Flemish Painter. 


Perer PevremMAn wasa good painter of what is term- 
ed still ife; but the most memorabie circumstance relating 
to this artist, was the incideut that occasioned his death. 
He was employed to paint an emblematical picture of mor- 
tality, expressive of the vanity of the pleasures of this world, 
and the shortness and misery of human life; and, that he 
might imitate some parts of his subject with the greater 
exactness, he painted them in an anatomical room, where 
several skeletons were suspended from the ceiling, and 
skulis and bones lay scattered about the floor. Here he 
prepared to take his designs; but, either from some previous 
fatigue, or the intenseness of study, he insensibly fell asleep. 
This was on September 19,1692, when an earthquake 
happened that awoke him. Starting up in affright and con- 
fusion, he perceived all the skeletons in motion, and the 
loose skulls rolling about the room. Being totally ignorant 
of the cause, he was struck with such horror that he threw 
himself down stairs, and tumbled out into the street half 
dead. His iriends took all imaginable pains to efface the im- 
pression made on his mind by this unlucky event, explain- 
ing the true cause of the agitation of the skeletons: never- 
thciess, his spirits were affected in so violent a manner, that 
he never recovered his health, but died soon after at forty- 
two years of age. 


_— + ae -— 


THE GARLAND. 


FLOWER IIL 
TASTE. 


What then is Taste, but the internal powers, 
— feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse? Akenside. 





Hien as the light of intellect displays 
The grade of man, on beinz’s varied scale, 
Above the highest orders that assail 
The inquiring sense, ’mid instinct’s wond’rous maze; 


So high, Taste elevates her favour’d few 
Above tbe insipid level mortals hold; 
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Of essence pure, cast in ethereal mould, 
Their souls have bliss that others never knew. 


For them, fair beauty beams her rosy smile; 
For them, breathes harmony her raptured song; 
All nature courts them with alluring wile, 
And art before them pours his stores along. 
Thus mind and matter all their charms combine 
To give Taste’s favourites a life divine. AMYNTOR. 


——~— ae 


TO PHAON. 


Recortine from the jocund train, 

W hom health and cheerfulness illume,—> 
A victim to disease and pain 

Is Sappho, hastening to the tomb. 


It is not fancy prompts the song, 
Reality my verse displays; 

It will not be, oh. Phaon, jong, 
Before these eyes will cease to gaze. 


The world is hastening from my view, 
Fach prospect does more dimly grow; 
Scon must I bid you ail adieu— 
The summons comes, and I must go. 


Thouch few the sommers I have seen 
And none, perhaps, are left for me— 

Yet the clad season once has been 
When I could romp right merrily. 


My morning prospects were as fair 
As youthful ardour could desire; 

Wri: fluenced by the pangs of care, 
I sued the muses for their fire— 


And now, while yet the morning sun 
Has «any an hour to journey still, 

Ere half his destined course is run, 
I find the bottom of life’s hill. 


Then. Phaon. judge why sorrow’s tone 
I¥ so melodious to my ear; 

‘¢ Sorrow has mark’d me for her own,” 

And bid me her sweet notes revere. 
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Then, as my dying taper’s flame 
Shall in the socket sink away, 

Will Phaon mention my peor name, 
And to my manes a requiem pay? 


Will he then touch the mournful lyre, 
And sorrow’s genuine feeling tell? — 


If so will Sappho calm expire, 
And bid the world a last farewell! SAPPHO. 


a 


If such effusions as the following be acceptable to the editress of the 
“ Ladies’ Tea Tray,” I should be happy occasionally to occupy a cor- 
ner in a work every way worthy of encouragement. M. 


** Juvo in sylvis habitare.” 


Leap me to some delightful spot, 
Some haunt of nature, far away; 

Where scenes of discord enter not, 
Where I in peace may pass the day: 


Where lightly plays the western breeze, 
Where springs of liquid crystal flow, 

Where hills are topp’d with lofty trees, 
And grassy plains extend below. 


There sweetly I my harp could chime, 
There twine around it, flow-rets wild; 

That harp which oft in former time, 
Has many a weary hour beguiled. 


To minstrel’s heart such scenes are dear, 
He loves through nature’s wilds to stray, 
For never sounds his lyre so clear, 
Ass when he tunes a woodland lay. 


Oh! lead me then to some fair spot, 
Some haunt of nature. far away, 
Where scenes of discord enter not, 


Where I in peace may passthe day. MONTFORD. 


a 


4 TROUBLED MIND. 


| uoucu? crowds on thought, swift as the moments fy; 
This sinks to earth, that soars to yonder sky; 
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Another, sad, to ocean’s caverns goes, 

W iere those I loved lie safe from l=iman woes, 

Released by death’s cold hand, they icave me here 

A lonely wanderer in this desart drear. Z. 


* 
i 


THE MAN OF SENSE. 
From a very old puper. 


To point out faults, yet never to offend; 

To piay the critic, yet preserve the friend; 

A lite well spent, that never lost a day; 

An easy spirit. innocently gay; 

A strict integrity, devoid of art; 

The sweetest manners, and sincerest heart; 

A soul, where depth of sense and fancy meet; 

A judgment brigl'en’d by the beams of wit,— 
Were ever yours;—be what you were before, 
Be sull yourself—the worid can ask no more. 


ANECDOTES 


Some years ago, there was a certain clergyman in Eng- 
lard, whose great ambition seemed to be to render him- 
scli famous for possessing an uncommon store of erudition. 
For this purpose, he mixed vast quantities of Greek and 
Latin in ail his sermons; and in ordinary conversation af- 
fecied to speak in a style above the level of common un- 
derstaudiags: the first was like the old woman’s panacca, 
“¢ jittle good intle harm;” but the last, besides occasioning 
frequent diverting misiakes, sometimes made his pocket a 
d<« bior to his head, as this fact will show —-Once on his re- 
turn from a visit to Cambridge, he casually stopped at 
Grantham, where he refreshed himseli, and ordered some 
corn for his horse. Being almost reicy to depart, he step- 
pec into the yard, and calied out—‘ Ostler”—which was 
answered witha *‘ here, sir:” then with an elevated voice 
he distinctly and very deliberately told him—* Hark’e 
when my walfcey has put a period to his provender produce 
him.” accompatiy ing his words with an emphatic pointing 
with his forefinger. ‘* Aye, aye, your honour,”’ said the 
other, as the learned geutleman returned to the house. The 
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ostler being an illiterate-country lad, asked of two meu 
standing by (who were wits and glad of so good an oppor- 
tunity for a joke,)—‘‘ What did the gentleman say?” Say! 
you booby? replied they, it shows how long you have been 
an ostler—why he means, that when his horse has ate all 
his corn, you must cut his ears off, which is the method 
used where he came from, to make a dull horse lively, and 
always brings the ostler a shilling at least. ‘‘ Thank’e, gen- 
tlemen.’’— The thing wasdone, and the pooranimal brought 
to his petrified master, with his earstumps blushing for his 
master’s folly——-What, in the name of reason, could a man 
thus circumstanced say? He inveighed vehemently against 
the “ innignity”’ of the abuse; but all the satisfaction he 
received was—“ what a pity it is that a learned gentleman 


should travel without an interpreter!” 





RETROSPECTION. 


The late news from Europe is too various to be embraced by the li- 
mits of our summary: the whole, however; seems to portend a peace to 
this country. perhaps by the spring. The accounts wear no aspect of 
the general European peace so much desired. 

The encampments at Dupont and Marcus Hook are broken up. 

On the night of 25ta ult. between ten and eleven o’clock, the house 
of John Davis, a coloured man, in the Northern Liberties, was consum- 
ed by fire, and his two children perished in the flames: thus is a poor 
industrious couple deprived at once of all their worldly possessions and 
the objects of their fondest affections. 

On the first Inst. between tw ive and one o’clock A. M.a fire broke 
out between Vine and Callowhil', Kunckle and Fourth streets, which in 
less than two hours consumed M~. Miller’s cho olate manufactory, and 
about fourtee: small houses inhabited principally by poer peuple of co- 
four: a girl about two years old fell a v tim io the devouring element. 

A most dreadful and hitherto unexampled accident occurred the 14th 
of October, in St. Giles, London. A vat in the brewery of Mr. H. 
Meaux, which was supposed to contain upwards of 6000 barrels, sud- 
denly burst with a horrible crash, and inundated and destroyed several 
houses in the vicinity. S veral of the inhabitants were buried in the 
ruins. I'he number of them is not exactly known, but supposed to be 
hiicen. Many people are of opinion chat ihe number is greater. 

Tbe daily expense of the table of the aiiied sovereigns at Vienna, is 
45,000 floiins, or 4500 pounds sterling, equal te 20,000 dollars. 
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MARRIAGES. 


At Lancaster, on the 10th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Bull. Dr. Josepfé 
G. Shifpfen, of Philadeiphia, to Miss Anna Maria Buckley, daughter of 
Daniel Buckley, esq. of Lancaster County, ‘ 

On the 30th ultimo, at Friends’ meeting house in Twelfth street, 
Roberts Vaux, esq. to Margaret Wistar, daughter of Thomas W isiar, 
all of this city. 

DEATHS. 


This day (says the National Intelligencer of November 24) we have 
a melancholy duty to perform. 

Another of the worthies of the revolution, the tried patriot and con- 
sistent politician, the second officer of our government, the venerable 
Elbridge Gerry, is no more!—~Yesterday, between the hours of ten and 
eleven, he breathed his Jast. 

His death was as sudden as it was unexpected. In apparent health 
he presided in the senate during an arduous sitting on the preceding 
day; fifteen minutes before his death, although in his seventieth year, he 
bade fair to outlive many of those who read these lines! At a few min- 
utes warning, the thread of life was cut, and his spirit wage its flight 
to happier realms. ‘ 

He breakfasied at the usual hour, in apparent health, with the excep- 
tion of a transient complaint of slight oppression ai his breast. A short 
time afterward, he went out on business to one of the public offices, a 
few yards distance only from his lodgings, where, after a few minutes, 
he found himself indisposed, and intimated a wish to reurrn to his re- 
sidence. Being placed again in the carriage he was re-conveyed to his 
lodgings. On the atrival of the carriage there he was found to be insen- 
sible, and expired immediately after, almost without a groan or sigh. 

On Sunday evening last, inthe eighty-first year of his age Dr. Wi- 
liam Duffield, of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, in the 25th year of his age, Mr. George 
Donaidson, son of John Donaldson, esq. of this city. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


As some ill-disposed persons have predicted that the Zea Tray will 
not stand long, the editress assures the ‘public, that she has a stock of 
solid matter to fill its pages for five years, all the productions of her 
own pen: ~« hile, therefore, it receives such generous patronage as it has 
already received, and while her friendly correspondents continue their 
assistance, and she retains her life and faculues, it shall stand, and smile 
derision to malevolence. ° 
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As it isa favourite object with the editress, to give every encourage- 
ment in her power to native genius, she has bitherto forborne to notice 
some slight inaccuracies im some of the picces of poetry that have been 
published, supposing them to be the productions of young authors, and 
fearful that it might deter them from further exertions to cultivate the 
peetic talent. Many a genius, like the tender plant, has in its early ex- 
istence been withered by the chilling breath of unfecling iliberality, or 
the blighting frown of rigid criticism, that otherwise might have flou- 
rished for ages. Hereafter, however, if pieces be received possessing 
merit but disfigured by small grammatical or other blemishes, she will 
deem herselt at liberty to correct them, as well for the reputation of the 
Tea Tray as the respective writers, unless they shall explicitly request 
the coutrary. 

The ediiress is apprehensive that, from the remissness of some of the 
carriers, or from irregularities unavoidable at the commencement of a 
paper whose subscriptions fill so fast, some of her most friendly sub- 
scribers may not have been punctually served with the paper; if this 
should unfortunately be the case, she requests ail those who have not 
received it, to send in their names, and they shall be immediately 
suppiied. 

For the convenience of correspondents in the city, a letter box is 
placed in the window of the publication office, No. 98 Race-street. 

*.* The editress respectfully informs the subscribers that the first 
payment of twenty-five cents will be collected by the carriers on Satur- 


day next. 


a © Sa 


Female Edueation. 


ANNA SUTER and ELIZA BOGGS have opened a school for 
Young Ladies, at No. 56 Arch-street, a healthy and pleasant situation. 
In this seminary are taught Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, Geography, and Composition; also the various branches of Needle- 
Work, Marking, kc.—-The terms of tuition are moderate. 
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The Inrrcisctvit Reeace, or Lapies’ Tra Tray, is published every Saturday, 
Dy Mrs. Carr, No. 98 Race-street. Each number w ill contain sixteen octavo pages, 
every six months forming a handsome volume of tour hundred and sixteen pages. 
Price three dollars a year, collected monthly by the carriers. Subscribers not re- 
siding in the city, to pay one dk: ‘Har in advance, and the other two at the close of 
the first stx moni rhe. Subscriber’s names will be published at the end of the first 
volume. Subseription papers are lett at the bookstores of Messrs. B. & T. Kite, 
No. £0 North Third street; Mr. Carey, No. 121 C hesnut; Mr. Dufief, No. 118 Ches- 
nut: Mr. Desilyer No. 110 Walnut: Mr. Allchin, Walnut; at the WashingtonHall 
Hotel. South Thad: the Merchants’ Coffee House, South Second: the office of the 
‘True American, and at the printing office of D. Heartt, Marshail’s alley. 








DENNIS HE ARTT, PR INTER. 








